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HE Map of the ExcILIsEH and 

FRENCH PossEss10Ns in North- 
America, which I have juſt now publiſhed, 
is the XIV of my Atlas Methodique. 

I had no manner of Deſign at firſt 
have given it ſeparately, but have hs 
obliged to do ſo for particular Reaſons. 1 
The Method in which I have coloured 3 
it, will eaſily diſcover the Engliſh and | 
French Poſſeſſions, as well the Coun- 
tries that are now the Subject of Litiga- 
tion between thoſe two Nations, as the 
Forts which the French have built, or 


taken in the Midſt of the Engliſh Colo- 
nies, and in the Countries claimed bj 
the Engliſh. The Red Line which is 


drawn through New York, New Eng- 
land and New Scotland, or Nova Scotia, 
ſhews, 


— Tor 


| fllews what 8 takes to be has Pro- 
perty to the North of thoſe Provinces. 
The three Yellow Lines drawn horizon- 
tally ſhew the Claims of the Colonies from 
Eaſt to Weſt, viz. from the North-Sea to 
the South-Sea, according to the Terms of 
the Charters, granted by the Kings of Eng- 
land, to the firſt Engliſh Proprietors. There 
remains nothing more, in order that this 
Map may be clearly underſtood, but to 
give a Geographical and 3 Ac- 
count of the Colonies of this Northern 
Continent; which is what I am prepared 
to do with Impartiality, and with the 
utmoſt Brevity. As for what relates to 
Florida, New Mexico, New Spain, and 
the Antilles Iſlands, &c. I refer the 
Reader to the third Tome of my Intro- 
duction to the Modern Geography. 


* 


NB. For eee needleſs Repetitions I have only 
pointed at the Situation of Places, by the Terms 


of Eaſt, Weſt, North, South, &c. in reſpect 
to fo that lajt mentioned. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


HIS Part of the New World contains the 
Countries that follow, viz. 


NEW BRITAIN. 
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LOUISIANA. 


MEXICO. 
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| H1S Country is fituated betwixt the goth 

and 64th Degrees of N. Latit., and bounded *' 
on the North by Hudſon's Bay and Streighte, 
which ſeparate it from the Countries of the Arctic 
Circle; on the Faſt by the North Sea, on the 
South by Canada and the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 


and on the Welt by Countries unknown. 


It received the Name of New Britain from 
the Engliſh. That Part of it which lies to the 
Eaſt of Hudſon's Bay, received the Name of La- 
brador from the Spaniards ; and that of E/guimaux, 
from a ſavage People who inhabit the Souh-Eaſt 
Part of it. 4 

The Air here is extremely cold, and the Coun- 
try ſo divided by Woods, Rivers, and Mountains, 
that very little of it is known, and appears not 
to be very populous. All the Subſiſtance of the 


Inhabitants, is from the Skins of the Beaver and 


the Elk, which they ſell to the Englith who have 
Forts on Hudſon's Bay. The Savages, in ex- 


change for their Furrs, receive Arms, Ammuni- % 


tion, Kettles, ſtrong Liquor , coarſe Woollen 
Cloth and Iron Wares. The Coaſts are all that 
is known of this great Country. New Britain 
conſiſts properly in that Track of Land, which 
is divided into two Parts by Hudſon's Bay, one 
to the Eaſt of it, and the other to the Yet. 
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New Britain. 9 


The Weſt Part is the principal and compre- 
hends North-Wales, New Soutb-Wales and New 
Saverne. | EET 

The Hudſon's Bay Company ſettled a Trade 


here for Furrs in the Reign of K. Charles II. in 


1681, from which England now reaps conſi- 
derable Advantage. The French have had Settle- 
ments on the ſame Bay for the ſame Trade, which 
has alſo proved very beneficial to them. They 
always were ſo jalous and uneaſy at the Neigh- 


bourhood of the Engliſh, that they have oppoſed 


them with all their Might. But the Diſpute was 


at length determined by the Peace of Utrecht in 


Favour of the Engliſh, who have Factories, or 
Forts there, viz. Churchil on the N. W., Hayes 
and York on the 8., New Saverne, Albany and 
Rupert on the 8. E. The Profits which the 
Company makes muſt be very great, becauſe the 
two Nations have often diſputed the Poſſeſſion of 
the Country, in Spite of the extreme cold Weather 
here,which is ſo violent for 7 or 8 Months in the 


" Year, that it confines them to their Houſes, the 


Snow commonly falling 10 or 12 Foot deep, and 
the Sea freezing with Ice almoſt of the ſame 
Thickneſs. 'The Country abſolutely produces 


nothing at all to ſupply the Occaſions of the 


Inhabitants of theſe rich but miſerable Colonies. 
Hudſon's Bay is that large Gulph of the North 

Sea, between New Britain and the Countries about 

the North Pole. It is ſaid to have been firſt diſ- 


covered by Frederic Anſchild, a Dane, as he was 


in Search of the North-Weſt Paſſage to the Eaſt- 
TM Indies, 


* 0 Dye Engliſb Poſſeſſions 


Indies, but it has its Name from Henry Hudſon, 
an Engliſhman, who went thither in 1612 u 

the ſame Deſign as the Dane, but died in the 
Voyage. Since the Vear 1742, Voyages have 
been made by ſeveral others, to endeavour to find 
out what Anſchild and Hudſon ſought after in 
vain, and the Engliſh are ſtill in Hopes of 
ſucceeding. | 


Tux ENGLISH POSSESSIONS 
on the Eaſt of the Continent. 


HIS Country is a large Extent of Coaſt, 

bounded on the North by the River and 
Gulph of St. Lawrence; on the Eaſt by the 
North-Sea, on the South by the Peninſula of 
Florida and Gulph of Mexico ; and on the Weſt 
by the Rivers Miſſiſſipi and Illinois, the Lake 
Michigan, and Canada. 


on the Eaft of the Continent. 11 


This Coaſt takes in from North-Eaſt to South- 
Weſt, the Provinces that follow, VIZ, 


Scotland. 


FFP ↄÄA⁰· AA ˙ “. ̃˙¾— ice 


Penſil- 


New England. 


Dania. 


N. Jerſey, New Tork. 


w4 


Maryland. 
Virginia. 
Carolina. 


Georgia. 
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NEW SCOTLAND. 


New Scotland is bounded by the River of St. 
Lawrence on the Weſt and North-Weſt, by the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence and the North- Sea on the 
Eaſt, by the ſame Sea on the South, and by 
New England on the Weſt, It is fituated between 
the 43 and 49 Degrees of North Lat. „ that is · to 
ſay, it takes in all that Track included betwixt 

B 2 New 
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New England, the River and Gulph of St. Law- 
rence and the North-Sea. Theſe are exactly the 
very ſame Boundaries that are marked down in 
the Grant, which was paſſed by James J. King 
of Great Britain, in Favour of Sr. William Alexan- 
der, Sc. The Original in Latin is inſerted in 
Purchaſe's Pilgrimage, and the following Extract 
of it is tranſlated and here inſerted for the Satis- 
faction of the Curious. 
© F AMES, by the Grace of God, King, c. 
© To all the Clergy and Laity of his Dominions, 
© GREETING. ps 
© Be it known, That we have ever been care- 
© ful to embrace every Opportunity that offered 
© for the Honour and Advantage of our Kingdom 
© of Scotland, and that we think there is no Ac- 
© quifition more eaſy and more innocent, than 
* thoſe that may be made by carrying new Co- 
© lonics into foreign and uncultivated Countries, 
© where are the Neceſſaries of Life; eſpecially if 
© ſuch Lands are either inhabited, or occupied by 
© Unbelievers, whom to convert te the Chriſtian 
Faith, is a Duty of great Importance to the 
Glory of God, Sc. | 
For theſe Cauſes, as well as in Conſideration 
of the good, faithful and acceptable Services, 
which have been already and hereafter to be 
performed to us, by our truſty and wellbeloved 
Counſellor, Sir William Alexander Kt., who 
is the firſt of our Subjects of Scotland, that un- 
dertook to carry over this foreign Colony at 
' his own Expence, and has defired Leave to 
* cultivate 
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© cultivate the Lands and Countries included with- 
in the Limits undermentioned : We, therefore, 
* from our Royal Attention to extend the Chriſ- 
tian Religion and to promote the Wealth, 
© Proſperity and Peace of the natural Subjects of 
© our ſaid Kingdom of Scotland, have by the 
Advice and Conſent of our Couſin and Coun- 
ſellor, John Earl of Marr, &c. and of the other 
Lords Commiſſioners of the ſaid Kingdom, 
given, granted and transfered, and by Virtue 
of this preſent Act iſſuing from us, We do 
give, grant and transfer to the ſaid Sir William 
Alexander, his Heirs, or all Claimants by Right 
* of Inheritance from him, all and fingular the 
* Lands of the Continent and Iſlands ſituate and 
* lying in America, reckoning from the Cape or 


a == A A A 


Promontory called Cape Sable, at 43 Degrees, or 
thereabouts of the Equator, towards the North ; 
* that is to ſay,from the ſaid Promontory along the 
© Seaſhore, that runs from the Welt, as far as St. 
* Mary's Bay, and ſtretching from thence to the 
North in a ſtrait Line, to the Entrance, or 
Mouth of that great Bay which waſhes the 
* Eaſtern Coaſt, between the Countries of the 
* Souriquois and of the Etchemins, as far as to 
© the River of St.Croix, and to the fartheſt Source 
or Spring which firſt comes from the Weſt to 
* mingle its Waters with thoſe of that River ; 
from thence by a ſtrait imaginary Line, crofling 
* the Lands, or running towards the North as 
far as the firſt Bay, River, or Spring, which 
runs into the great River of Canada; and from 
© thence, 
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© thence, continuing Eaſtward to the Sea, along 
© the Shores of the River of Canada, to the River, 
© Bay, Port, or Latitude, commonly known by 
the Name of Gachepe, or Gaſpie, and after- 

< wards from the South-Eaſt Side as far as the 

© Iles called Bacalaos, or Cape Breton, leaving 

© the ſaid Ifles on the Right, and the Gulph of 

* the ſaid great River of Canada, or the great Bay 

© and the Lands of New Foundland, or Terra 
Nova, with the Iſles thereto appertaining, on 
the Left; and then paſſing to the ſaid Cape, or 
* Promontory of Cape Breton, ſituate at or about 
45 Degrees of Latitude, and from the ſaid Pro- 

© montory of Cape Breton, turning to the South 

© and Welt, as far as the abovementioned Cape 
* 
. 


Sable, where begins the Tract that is to be in- 

cluded and comprehended between the ſaid Sea 

Coaſts and their Circumferences, from the Sea 

to all the Lands of the Continent, with the Ri- 

vers, Bays, Torrents, Roads, Iſles, or Lakes, 

ſituate about 6 Leagues from any of the Parts, 

both of the ſaid Coaſts and their Circumfe- 

rences, either to the Weſt, North, or South, 

and from the South-Eaſt (in which Situation 

is Cape Breton) and from the Southern Part, 
where lies Cape Sable, all the Seas and Iſlands, 

to 40 Leagues of the ſaid Coaſts, therein in- 
cluding the great Ifland commonly called the 

Iſland of Sable, or Sablons, ſituate towards Car- 
© ban, or South-South-Eaſt, to about 30 Leagues 
© from the ſaid Cape Breton in the Ocean and at 
© the 44th Degr. of Lat., or thereabouts; all 
which 


all 
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© which ſaid Lands ſhall for the future bear the 


Name of New Scotland, and be alſo divided in- 


- 
2. © to ſuch Parts and Portions, and be called by 
3 < ſuch Names as Sir William Alexander ſhall - 
c 
C 
* 


think fit. Together with all the Mines, as well 

the Royal ones of Gold and Silver, as the other 
Mines of Iron, Lead, Copper, Pewter, Braſs, &c. 

© In Witneſs whereof we have, to theſe our 
© Patents, affixed our Great Seal, in the Preſence 
© of our ſaid Couſins and Counſellors, Sir James 
Marquis of Hamilton, —George Earl of Keith, — 
Alexander, Earl of Dumformling, our Chan- 
cellor; Thomas, Earl of Melros, &c. Secretary; 
o 


© our Beloved the Privy Counſellors, Mr. Richard 


Cockburne, the Keeper of the Privy Seal, &c. 

Given at our Caſtle of Windſor, the 1oth of 
September, in the Vear of our Lord 1621, and 
of our Reigns the 55th and 19th. 

The modern French Authors and Geographers 
aſſign much narrower Limits to this Province: 


for they allow the Engliſh only Part of the Pen- 


inſula of Acadia, and a very ſmall Part of the 
Country to the North of the Bay of Fundi and 
the Iſthmus. See my Map of the Engliſb and 
French Poſſeſſions in North-America, and thoſe of 


De Liſte, D' Anville, Bellin, publiſhed i in 1745, 


and Robert in 1753. I heard lately, that the Court 
of France now claims every Bit of Land North of 
the Bay of Fundy. 


The Name. 


This Province has received different Names 
from its different Proprietors. That of Acadia 


Was 
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was given it by the French, and the Engliſh gave 


it the Name of Nova Scotia. It was afterwards 
called indifferently Acadia, or New Scotland. 
See La Hontan, Lewis the XIIIth's Grant of it 
by the Name of L' Acadie to ſeveral Proprietors, 
and the 12th Article of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The Engliſh have not a Settlement in all North- 
America, which has been more ſubject to be diſ- 
puted, or which has more often changed its 
Maſter, than this. Sometimes it has been in the 
_ Hands of the French, and at other times of the 
Engliſh. The latter claim the Propriety of it 
from the Diſcovery, which Cabot made of it in 
1497, in the Reign of Henry VII; and therefore 
it conſtituted in the Beginning a Part of Virginia: 
and the Weſt-India Company, by virtue of the 
Charter which they obtained from James I, gave 


poſitive Orders to thoſe in their Service, to hin- 


der any Foreigner from ſettling there upon any 
Pretence whatſoever. 8 

It was 105 Vears after the Diſcovery of this 
Country by the Cabots, before any Settlement was 


made on it. The Engliſh attempted it in 1602, 


and not ſucceeding, the French thought probably 
that the Province was abandoned by the Engliſh, 
and therefore took Poſſeſſion of it, and included 
it in New France, or Canada. In 1604 they 
founded a Colony in the Peninſula, under the Con- 
duct of Mr. de Monts, and built Port Royal, now 
Annapolis Royal; and in 1613 they eſtabliſhed 
another Fort at the Mouth of the River Penta- 
goet, or Penobſcot, in the Reign of their King 


Henry 
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Henry IV. Theſe new Colonies were hardly 
27 fixed, when Sir Samuel Argal, then Governor of 
Virginia, having heard from the Indians, that 
there were white Men in ſeyeral Parts of this 
Province, went thither in 1618, and meeting 
with ſome Frenchmen, who had built Forts, he 
drove them away, and demoliſhed their Habita- 
. 

Sir William Alexander, after having obtained 
the Grant of all the Lands of this Province, with 
the neighbouring Iſles, ſent a Colony thither; and 
King Charles I. afterwards created an Order of 
Baronets of Nova Scotia, which ſtill ſubſiſts, to 
whom Sir William gave Lands, on Condition of 
their peopling and cultivating them within a Time 
limited; but as none of them performed that im- 
portant Clauſe of their Grant, they ſeem to have 
entirely forfeited the Claims they might other- 
wiſe have formed to it. 7: 269 

In the Year 1623 Charles-I. granted it to the 
French by his Marriage-Treaty with Henrietta 
Maria of France. 9711 
In 1627, when the Engliſh were at War with 
the French, they took it from them. 
In 1630 Sir William Alexander fold it to Claude 
de la Tour, a French Gentleman; and in 1632 
the Engliſh yielded it to the French by the Trea- 
ty of St. Germain en Laye. _ | 

In 1654 the Engliſh took it again, and Stephen 
de la Tour, Son and Heir of Claude de la Tour, 
having proved the Right he had to the Propriety 
of this Country, by virtue of his Father's Pur- 

chaſe 
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chaſe of it, the Protector Cromwel adjudged it to 
him, and permitted him to enjoy it. | 
In the Year 1656 the ſaid Stephen de la Tour 
ſold New Scotland. to Sir Thomas Temple and 
Mr. William Crown, In 1662 the Knight, proving 
the Title he had to New Scotland, obtained the 
Confirmation of it from Charles II. with the Go- 
vernment of the ſame during his Life, &c. 
In 1667 Sir Thomas Temple had Orders to 
reſtore this Province to the French, by virtue of 
a Treaty concluded that Year betwixt the two 
Nations at Breda; and upon the Proofs which he 
produced of his inconteſtable Right to it, and on 
his Demand that a certain Sum of Money ſhould 
be paid to him, as an Equivalent for that which 
he had diſburſed, as well for the Purchaſe of the 
Province, as for the Forts he had erected there, 
the Government complied, and promiſed to pay 
him the Sum of 16200 /. Sterling. In 1674 this 
Sir Thomas Temple died, and appointed his Ne- 
phew Mr. Jobn Nelſon, his Heir to this Pro- 
Vince. | 
In 1690 the Engliſh took Nova Scotia again 
from the French, 
In 1697 King William reſtored it to them by 
the Treaty of Ryswick. 
In 1710 the Engliſh conquered it again; and 
in 1712 it was yielded to them by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and they have kept it ever ſince. Thus 
has this Province paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times 
from the Hands of the French to the Engliſh, un- 
| doubtedly according to the Limits ſpecified in the 
; | original 
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original Patent granted to Sir W. Alexander, or thoſe 
which were afterwards regulated, extending to 
the River Penobſcot or Pentagoet, and as is expreſ- 


ſed in the 12th Article of the Treaty of Utrecht, 


conformably to its ancient Limits. The Readcr 
may conſult what Father Charlevoix ſays in his 
Hiſtory of New France, Tom. 1 and 2, and the 
Conduct of the French with regard to Nova Sco- 
tia, &c. by an anonymous Writer, and publiſhed 
by T. Jefferys in London. To 
In 1730 Mr. John Nelſon fold it, and trans- 
ferred his Title to Mr. Samuel Waldo, a Gentleman 
of New England, who now calls himſelf the law- 
ful Proprietor of it. But as the Government has 
for ſome Years been at very great Expence, in 
ing over Men to ſettle in this Province, and 
Troops to defend it, he ſolicits the Payment of 
the 16200 FH. which was due to Sir Thomas 
Temple, or elſe that His Majeſty would be pleaſed 
to grant him other Lands in America, as an Equi- 
valent for that Province, which it is not doubted 
but he will ſoon obtain. 
In 1749, ſome Months after the Concluſion of 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Governor Ge- 


neral of Canada wrote a Letter in Form to the 


Governor of Nova Scotia, to acquaint him with 
the Claim, which France formed to the Northern 


Part of this Province. The Governor of Mar- 


tinique alſo wrote another almoſt of the ſame 
Nature to the Governor of Barbados with reſpect 
to the Iſle of Tobago. "<< If 


C2 The 
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The Quality of this Country. 1 


The Air of Nova Scotia is cold, by reaſon of 
its Woods and Mountains, but it is clear and 
healthy. The Country produces Corn, Fruits, 
Pulſe, Hemp, Copper, Iron. The Vines bear 
Grapes that are very well taſted. It has better 
Timber for Building, and Maſts of Ships, than 
what we have in Europe. It has excellent Pa- 
ſture, clear light Water, Plenty of Game for 
Hunting, and an abundant Fiſhery. Here are 

cavers and Otters in great Numbers, and its 
Rivers, which are deep, abound with Salmon 
and Sturgeon. The Sea-Coaſts abound alſo with 
Herrings, the beſt Codfiſh in all the World, and 
Whales. 


20 


Nova Scotia, in ſhort, is of the utmoſt Im- 
portance to the Engliſh, and with the Province 
of Georgia, which is ſituate on the South, as this 


is on the North Side, form a ſtrong Barrier, for 
the other Colonies that lie betwixt the two Pro- 
vinces, againſt the Attacks of the French. 

The two chief Nations, the original Natives 


of this Country, were the Souriquois and the 


Etchemins, who are now reduced to ſo ſmall a 
Number, tha they would not be able to diſturb 
the Engliſh, if they were not excited to it by the 
French, when theſe two Powers are at War. 


The Peninſula of Acadia is joined to the reſt 


of Nova Scotia, by an Iſthmus of 12 Miles in 
Breadth; and the Bay of Fundy, which the French 
Geographers term the French Bay, divides them 

on 
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en the Weſt, as the Green Bay does on the 
Eaſt, | ; 

When the Engliſh Government reduced their 
Land and Sea-Forces at the Concluſion of the 
laſt Peace, it took that Opportunity of augment- 
ing the Colony of Nova Scotia; and, in order to 
ſubſiſt ſo great a Number of diſbanded Men, it 
offered Lands to the Officers, Soldiers, Seamen, 
and others, that were willing to go over and ſettle 
there, without being obliged to pay any Acknow- 
ledgment for the Space of 10 Years. Moreover, 
the Government promiſed to be at the Expence 
of the Tranſportation, Subſiſtance and Mainte- 
nance of the new Colony for one whole Year after 
their Arrival, and to furniſh them with Arms, 
Proviſions, Utenſils, Tools, &c. This Project 
was formed by the Lord Halifax, firſt Commiſ- 
ſioner of Trade and Plantations. The Parliament 
has granted above 400000 /. Sterl. for aggran- 
diſing this Colony, and the Inhabitants are com- 
puted to be 5000, beſides the Troops that have 
been ſent thither. | = 

Its principal Rivers are thoſe of St. Fohn, and 
St. Croix, and its Places of chief Note are in the 
Peninſula of Acadia, viz. | 

I. Annapolis, formerly called Port Royal, on 
the Bay of Fundy, a Port which Nature has not 
been wanting to form one of the beſt in the 
World, were it not for the Currents and Tide, 
which run into it with ſuch Rapidity, that only 
one Ship can enter it at a time, and that muſt be 


with the Stern foremoſt, and with prodigious 
Precaution. 


On 
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On the S. W. of it lies Cape Sable, very well 


known to the Sailors. 

2. Halifax in N. Lat. 442 on the South Side 
of the Peninſula, in the Bay of Chibouctou, on the 
North Sea, is now the Capital, and the Reſidence 
of. the Governor of the Province. This Town 
was built not many Years ago, during the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Cornwallis, and has its Name from 
the Earl of Halifax, the great Promoter of this 
Colony. Canſo is a Poſt to the North Eaſt, near 
the Bay and Strait of that Name, over-againſt the 
Iſland of Cape Breton, which the French took 
from the Engliſh ſome few Years ago. On the 
Iſthmus itſelf, the French erected two Forts, 
to hinder the Engliſh from paſſing from the Pen- 
inſula to the Continent, viz. one on the North 
Side on the Green Bay, the other to the South, 
called Beauſcjour, on the Bay of Fundy : but were 
taken from them in July laſt, and are now in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. - Since that Time, Beau- 
ſejour or Beaubaſſin, is called Cumberland Fort. 

The Scuriquois, or Micmacs, are, according to 
the Geographers, the ſame People, under different 
Names. Though they are far from being nu- 
merous, the French have made uſe of them with 
Advantage, to retard the Eſtabliſhment of the 


new Colony, and to harraſs it inceſſantly ; ſo that 
many of its People have been put to Death, or 
ſcalped, that is to ſay, their Skin has been ſtripped. 
off of their Heads, with the Hair on it; a Bar- 
barity- which is practiſed by all the Savages of this 
Continent; and which has ſo terrified the _ 
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of the Colony, that they have been afraid to ex- 
tend themſelves to cultivate the Lands, and re- 
main confined within very narrow Bounds, though 
in a Country which is of a great Extent. The 
Cape Sable Indians, who inhabit the Weſtern 
Part of the Peninſula, have alſo been ny trouble- 
ſome to the Engliſh, 

Cape Tourmentin, or Storm- Point, North of 
Bay-verte, fo called from the frequent Storms. as 
ariſe in this Sea, is very remarkable. 

The Bay of Chaleurs is to the South of the _ 
inſula of Gaſpefia, and is ſo called from the grea 
Heats there in the Summer: It abounds wich 
Salmon, Cod, and Porpoiſes. 

The Gabel, is a Peninſula, the moſt Northern 
Part of Nova Scotia, watered on one Side by the 
River and Gulph of St. Lawrence, and on the 
other by the Bay of Chaleurs. In this Country 
are the high Mountains of Notre Dame, where 
are rich Mines, and good Timber for Maſts. 

Cape Rofiers is the moſt Eaſtern Land of this 
Peninſula. On the North Side of Bonaventure 


Iſland is the Iſland Perce, very well known by 


the Navigators who ſail to Canada, but ſo ſmall 
that I have not repreſented it in this Map. 

St. Fohn's is a fine large River, which riſes at a 
little Diſtance from the River of St. Lawrence, 
over-againſt Quebec. The French have built 
two Forts ſince the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, one 
at the Mouth of it, the other a little higher above 
the Fall, by means of which they were Maſters of 
the Indians of St. John's River, and had _— the 

om- 
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Command of a free Paſſage. They have often ſent 
Men and Merchandiſe from France to Quebec, and 


from Quebec to France, by this River, to avoid 
paſſing the River of St. Lawrence, which is very 
difficult, and very dangerous, by reaſon of. its 


Currents, Rocks, and Sand- Banks, and becauſe 


it is only navigable from tie Month of May to 
that of October, by reaſon of the. Fogs and Ice, 


whereas St. John's is navigable all the Winter. 


The French have abandoned thoſe two Forts at 


the Approach of the Engliſh, after the taking of 3 


Beauſezour, and not being able to defend them, 
burſt their Cannon, blew up their Magazine, 
burned every thing they could, belonging to them, 
and marched off. The Indians of St. John begged 
for Peace. ” 


The Bay, or Gulph f St. Lawrence is a Part of 1 
the North Sea, ſhut in between the Iſland of 


Newfoundland and that of Cape Breton, and by 
Nova Scotia and the Coaſts of the Country of the 


Eſquimaux. It has its Name from the River of 


St. Lawrence, which runs into it. 


N EM ENGLAND 


Has New Scotland on the North-Eaſt, the 
North Sea, or the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt and 


South, New York on the South-Weſt, and Ca- I 
nada on the North-Weſt, from which it is ſepa- 


rated by the River of St. Lawrence, It lies be- 


twixt North Latitude 41 and 45. 


Although 
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Although it is not to be doubted, that North- 


America was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, 


under the Protection of Henry VII, four, or 
five Years after South - America was diſco- 
vered by Chriſtopher Columbus ; and though 
Sir Walter Raleigh and others were in Virgi- 
nia and in this Country, yet we find no ſatis- 
factory Account of its Diſcovery, or Trade, 
till the Voyage which was made by Captain 
Bartholemew Goſnold in 1602. He carried on a 


-very advantageous Traffic here with the Indians, 


and on his return to England, gave ſo good a 
Character both of the Country and its Inhabi- 
tants, that he engaged ſome Merchants and other 
Perſons of Diſtinction, to form a Settlement 
there, for which they were authoriſed by a 
Charter from King James in 1606. The Gran- 
tees were called the Council of Plymouth from 
the Name of the Town where moſt of the 
Members of the Council reſided. While the 
Company was well enough fatisfied with their 
Succeſs, a fatal Accident happened, which put 
their Affairs into a very great Confuſion, A 
Captain of a Ship, whom they employed, im- 
patient to make his Fortune, inticed 27 Indians 


to come on board his Ship and immediatel 


weighed Anchor and carried them to Malaga 
where he fold them for 20 /. Sterling per. 
Man. This perfidious Action ſo incenſed their 
Countrymen againſt the Engliſh, that from that 
very Time they broke off all Communication 
with them, and reſolved to take Revenge for this 

D Outrage 
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Outrage upon them. The War that happened 
betwixt them afterwards, and the various Ob- 
ſtacles and unlucky Accidents which the Com- 
pany met with, obliged them to Abandon the 
Settlement. Nevertheleſs ſome other Merchants 
undertook to carry on a Trade thither, and a 
certain Number of Independents removed thither 
with Mr. Robinſon, their Miniſter, and built a 
Town there in Lat. 42. which they called New 
Plymouth. Their Number increaſed every day, and 
it became a flouriſhing Colony. They obtained 
a Charter which gave them power to chuſe their 
own Governor, Council, and Magiſtrates among 
themſelves, and even to make what Laws they 
pleaſed, provided they were not prejudicial to 
the Laws of England and contrary to the Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. This Settlement, hav- 
ing the King's Authority and Encouragement, 
put other Perſons upon taking the ſame ſteps. 
Projects were formed for new, Settlements, and 
ſo many People tranſported themſelves to this 
New- World, that in leſs than 10 Years the 
Colonies conſiſted of about 4000, which Num- 
ber in leſs than a Century, increaſed to 400,200, 
and upwards, notwithſtanding the Obſtacles they 
met with, and their Wars with the Indians, 
who are at this Time reduced to ſo ſmall a Num- 
ber, that they are all known to a Man, and 
are very tractable, provided they are not ill uſed, 
In ſhort, New England is now the moſt power- 
ful Colony in all America, its Wealth and 
Strength being arrived to ſuch a Degree as gives 
| | TR jlealouſie 
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Jealouſie to the very ſtate, from which it de- 
rives its Origine. | 

The Hiſtorians relate a remarkable Inſtance 
of the Equity of the Puritans, who came to 
ſettle in America, They might have taken the 
Advantage of their Number and their Charter, 
and have made choice of what Place they liked 
beſt upon the Coaſt ta Settle, without regard to 
the Rights of the Savages, who were the Natu- 
ral Lords of the Country ; but they rather choſe 
to purchaſe of them what Land they wanted, 
and only conſidered their Charter as a Licenſe 
from their Sovereign, to treat with thoſe Savages: 
But the Spaniards have been ſo far from paying 
ſuch Regard to the Law of Nature, that inſtead 
of legally purchaſing at a moderate Price the 
Countries, which they poſſeſs on this Continent, 
they have made uſe of Arms and committed 
horrible Maſacres to ſecure their Poſſeſſion. 

The Air here is very wholeſome, and though 
the Country lies in the middle of the Tempe- 
rate Zone, and might therefore be ſuppoſed to 
enjoy the ſame Temperature of Air, as the South 
of France; yet we find the contrary, the Cold 
being ſharp and conſtant in the Winter, and 
the Heat exceſſive in the Summer. New Eng- 
land produces abundance of Flax, Hemp, In- 
dian Corn and other Grain, Pulſe and Fruits, 
There is Plenty of Game up in the Country, and 
of Fiſh upon the Coaſt and in the Rivers. 
There is a Cod and Whale Fiſhery upon this 
Coaſt, as well as upon that of New- Foundland. 

| h D 2 The 
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The chief Merchandiſe, imported from this 
Country, conſiſts in Furs, particularly of the 
Beaver and the Elk, Maſts and all ſorts of Ship 
Timber, better than what grows in Norway, 
Meal, Biſcuits, Dry Pulſe, divers kinds of Grain, 
Salt, Sait-Meats, Fiſh, particularly the Green and 
Dry Cod, and the Salt-Mackarel, Hemp, Flax, 
Pitch Tar, c. 

All Payments are made in this Province, and 
the other Engliſh Colonies, in Paper Money, 
which they call Frovince-Bulls, or Bills of Credit. 

The Goodneſs of the Country, the mildneſs 
of the Government, and the due Regard paid 
to its excellent Laws, are known to all Europe, 
and while Families of Proteſtants come to live 
hcre from all parts. Within theſe three Years 
paſt Brigadier General Waldo, has ſent above 
Iooo Perſons upon his Lands, to each of whom 
he has given from one to 200 Acres gratis. 

The Government of New England is Repu- 
blican, though the King has too Governors here. 
The Power is wholly veſted in the General Aſ- 
ſembly of the Province, conſiſting of above 
100 Repreſentatives, or Deputies of Towns and 
Diſtricts. 

No Debochees, Vagabonds, or Beggars are 
ſuffered in this Country, and particular Care is 
taken of the Education of its Children ; for 
every Place, in which there are 50 Families, is 
obliged to have a ſchool to teach them to Read, 
Write and Cypher, as well as to inſtru them 
in Religon : and in Places where are a hundred 

| Families, 
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Families, Grammar, Sc. is taught; ſo that there 
is not a Child of 9, or 10 Years of Age in all 
the Province, but knows the Catechiſm as well 
as to Read and Write. I refer the curious to 
Mr. Neals Hiſtory of New-England which he 
publiſhed in 2 Volumes Octavo; to Oldmixon's 
Britiſh Empire in America, &c. and to the Sum- 
mary Hiſtorical and Political of the Britiſh Set- 
3 Zlements in North America by William Douglas 
M. D. | 
This Province is divided into 4 principal Co- 
lonies, three of which have their particular 
Charters and their different Forms of Govern- 
ment : They extend from South to North, and 
are thoſe of 


1. Connecticut, on the S, W. 
2. Rhode Iſland and Providence, on the S. E. 

3. Maſſac hu ſets-Bay, N. of thoſe two, | 
4. New Hampſhire, to the N. of all three. 


Its chief Rivers are thoſe of Connecticut , Mer- 
rimak, Saco, Penobſcot, &c. 


1. CONNECTICUT. 


The Province, or Colony of Connecticut has 
its name from the River Connecticut, which 
runs through it from North to South. It is able 
to raiſe 30,000 Men. Its chief Town is Ner- 
haven, 


2. RHODE 
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2. RnoDeE ISLAND and PROVIDENCE. 


The Province, or Colony, called Rhode Iland 
and Providence, has Rhode Iſland, 15, or 16 
Miles in Length, and 4, or 5 in Breadth. It is 
by reaſon of its Fertility, and the Goodneſs of 
its Air, ſtiled the Paradiſe of New- England. 
It carries on a great Trade to the Engliſh 
Iſlands. Newport is its principal Town, and 
it has a Harbour deſended by a Fortreſs, fur- 
niſhed with 30 pieces of Canon. 


3. MAssAcHUsETS-BAx. 


The Province, or Colony of Maſſachuſets-Bay 
comprehends New - Plymouth, the Province of 
Main, and that Tract of Land (which is be- 
twixt the ſaid Province, and Nova-Scotia,) cal- 
led formerly the King's, or Duke's Province, now 
the Dz/iri#, and not the Province of Sagadahook. 
Maſſachuſets-Bay is the moſt powerful and the 
oldeſt of all the Colonies, 

Boſton, to the Eaſt in 42 degrees + North 
Lat. is the Capital of all New-England and the 
greateſt and moſt trading Town of all the Eng- 
liſh Poſſeſſions in America. The entrance of it 


is difficult, and defended by 2 Batteries of Can- 


non: its Bay is large enough to contain all the 
Ships of England, and at a certain Time of the 


Year, the Maſts of the Ships look as much like 


a Foreſt, as thoſe in the Thames. Boſton has 
about 30,000 Inlabitarts, of whom one half are 
Non» 
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Nonconformiſts. It is 2 Miles in Length and in 
ſome Places + of a Mile in Breadth. The 
ſtreets are broad and well paved, and the Houſes 
well built, ſome of Brick, others of Timber. 
Here the Governor of the Province has his Re- 
ſidence. Briſtol to the South is very conſide- 
rable and populous, and next to Boſton it is 
the moſt trading Town of all New-England. 


4. New HAMUSHIRE, 


The Province, or Colony of New Hampſhire 
lies between the River Kennebec on the Eaſt, 
and New York on the Weſt. His Governor 
Sub-Governor and other Officers are appointed 
by the King. His chief Town is Portſmouth. 
Cowas or Cohaſſer upon the Connecticut River, 
is a Fort built by the French fince the Peace of 
Aix-laChapelle. | 

To the North of the Province, and on the 
Bank of St. Lawrence River, betwixt the River 
Sorel and the Iſle of Orleans, are ſeveral Villages 
built by the French ſince the Treaty of Utrecht. 
At the Mouth of the River Sorel, on the Lake of 
St. Peter, is the Fort of Richelieu. 

The Province of Main, which ſome Authors 
make a Province of itſelf, extends N. E. as far 
as to the River Penobſcot. As it is expoſed to 
the Attacks of the French and Indians, moſt of 
its Towns are defended by Forts, which they 
take care to keep in good Repair. The French 
have Miſſionaries among the Indians on the River 


Penob- 
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Penobſcot and Kennebeck; and though theſe In- 


dians are not in Number above 300, they every 
now. and then, do a great deal of Miſchief to the 
Colonies, eſtabliſhed on the Eaſt Sidejof this Pro- 
vince. 

Cap Cod is that famous Cape to the South- 
Halt of New England. 


ͤ— 
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This Province is ſituate betwixt New England 
on the Eaſt, the North Sea and New Jerſey on 
the South, Penſilvania and the Lake Ontario on 
the Welt, and the ſaid Lake, and St. Lawrence 
River on the North; and lies between North La- 
titude 40+ and 462. 

It was formerly called New Sweden, becauſe 
the Swedes ſettled there in the Reign of their 
Queen Chriſtina ; and the Dutch, who afterwards 
had Poſſeſſion of i it, called it the New Netherlands. 
They purchaſed it in 1608 of Hudſon, the Eng- 
liſh Navigator, who diſcovered it, and they ſettled 
here, notwithſtanding James I, King of England, 
proteſted againſt this Purchaſe. They enjoyed it 
quietly till 1618, or 1619, that Sir Samuel Ar- 
gal, Governor of Virginia, attacked their Planta- 
tions, and deſtroyed them. However, on their 
Application to King James I, he gave them a Li- 
cenſe to ſettle on the ſame Coaſts, from which 
he had drove them. In 1667 they reſtored this 
Province to the Engliſh by the Treaty of Peace 

at 
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at Breda. During the ſhort War, which Eng- 
land, in Alliance with France, declared againſt 
the States: General in 1672, the latter recovered 
New York in 1673; but reſtored it the follow- 
ing Year, at the Concluſion, of the Peace with 
Great Britain, 
It is 200 Miles in Length, and 50 in Breadth: 
It received the Name of Vork from the Duke of 
Vork, Brother to Charles II, who gave it him in 
1664. The King ſends a Governor hither. 
The Air is wholeſome and temperate, and the 
Soil fruitful in Wheat. Its Foreſts abound with 
Game, and its Timber is very proper for Ship- 
building. The Indian Nations of this Country 
cloathe themſelves in the Winter with the Skins 
of certain Beaſts; but in the Summer they go al- 
moſt naked, or at leaſt have ſome flight Skin to 
cover them. Theſe, like Indians of New Eng- 
land, are'very tawny, ſavage, idolatrous, and trade 
with the Engliſh in the Skins of Elks, Bears, Ot- 
ters, and Beavers. They are fond of French Brandy, 
and all ſtrong Liquors. The Trade of New York 
being much the ſame as that of New England, I 
refer the Reader to what I ſaid on the Subject, in 
that Province. 


Hudſon's River is the moſt conſiderable of 
New York. 


Long-Iſland at the South-Eaſt, is near 150 


Miles from Eaſt to Weſt, and abounds with Corn 
and Fruits. 


New Vokk, its Capital, ſtands in a ſmall 
Ifland, at the Mouth of Hudſon's River, and was 


E formerly 
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formerly by the Dutch ſtiled Neu Amſterdam. 
It is the Reſidence of the Government of the 
Province. The Town is governed by a Ma- 
giſtrate and other Officers, like the Towns cor- 
porate of England. This is the moſt plaiſant 
Town in all Engliſh America. The Houſes are 
of Brick and Stone, and built after the Dutch 
manner. 

Albany, formerly Fort Orange, to the North, | 
upon Hudſon's River, is the Staple of the Inha- 
bitants of this Colony for the Fur-Trade. Here 
are near 300 Families, for moſt part Dutch. It 
is the uſual Place of the Conferences, held with 
the Sachems, or Indian Chiefs. 

All the Country to the North, betwixt the 
Lakes Ontario, St. Sacrement, and Champlain, and 
the Rivers Sorel and St. Lenenence, is NOW. occu- 
pied by the French, who have had Poſſeſſion of 
it fince the Peace of Utrecht. In 1725 they built 

a good Fort in the room of Crown . Fort, 
1 ꝗ— from the Engliſh, which they call Sr. Fre- 
deric. To the North of the Lale Champlain 
they have Fort Chambli, and to the North of 
the latter, that of Sorel, on the Lake of St. Peter, 
and ſeveral more, oppoſite to Montreal. 


”—— — 
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This Province, which is to the South-Weſt of 
New York, is of ſmall Extent, betwixt North 
Lat. 39 and 412. It is bounded on the South by 


the 


a 
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the Mouths of Delaware and Hudſon's Rivers, and 
by the Ocean. In Temperature of the Air and 
1 Floduct it is the ſame as New Vork. 

| It was diſcovered by the Swedes, who ſettled 

here, and called it New Sweden. The Dutch; 

to whom this Country lay convenient, by reaſon 

of the Neighbourhood of New Holland, diſloged 

the Seodes from it, and kept it till they were 
compleatly conquered by the Engliſh, who in- 
cluded it in New York, of which it was the 
Southern Part; but when they detached it from 

the North Part, they gave it the Name of New 
Jerſey. The King appoints its Governor, &c. 

New Jerſey i is divided into Eaſt and Weſt. The 

former is the moſt populous, and the beſt culti- 
viated. Its chief Towns are Elizabeth-Toun and 
8 Shrewsbury. Though the Weſt Part is not fo 
Rd yet it is as s happily ſituated as the Eaſt 

Part is for Trade. - 
Twelve Years ago the Inhabitants were com- 
puted at 16000, of whom 3000 were fit to bear 
Arms for the Defence of the Country. At that 

Time theIndians did not exceed 200 in all. They 
employ now ten times more Negroes than they 

did 50 Years ago. We may judge of the Increaſe 

1 of its Commerce, by that of its Inhabitants, 
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Penſilvania has New York on the North-Eaſt, 
New Jerſey on the Eaſt, Maryland on the South, 
E 2 an 
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and the Five Indian Nations on the North and 
Weſt, and is ſituated, hetwixt the 38th and 43d 
Degrees of North Lat. The Climate and Soil are 
very much the ſame as in New Jerſey. It is very 
hot in Summer, and often very cold in the Wins 
ter. The Country produces Abundance of Corn 
and other Grain, Fruits, Pulſe, Cattle, wild 
Fowl, Fiſh, &c. It bad its Name from William 
Penn, one of the Sect of the Quakers, to whom 
King Chat les II. gave both the Propriety and Go- 
ver nment of it in 1681, in Conſideration of the 
Services done to him by his. F ather, Sir William 
Penn. When the Dutch were in Poſſeſſion of it, 
it was called the New Netherlands. Mr. Penn, 
upon his Arrival, did not think the King's Grant 
of it to him by Charter ſufficient, and therefore 
choſe to purchaſe it of the Chiefs, or Indian Princes 
themielves, which gave him ſuch an abſolute 
Right to the Country, as was indiſputable. 
Penſilvania is now very populous. It is remark- 
able that the Inhabitants, have never been at War 
with-any of their Neighbours, Chriſtians, or In- 
dians, ſince Governor Penn ſettled here. The 
Inhabitants are computed at above 1 50,000. They 
enjoy great Privileges, and live under a very mild 
Government. The Englich here are more Nuys 
merous than thoſe of other Nations, who are 
Palatines, Swedes, Dutch, French, and Ne- 
A 
The prevailing Religion of this Country is that 
of the Sect ot the Qua kers, yet every Chriſtian 
Proteſtant, be he of what Sect ſoever, has the 
: ſame 
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ſame Liberty of Conſcience as in England. The 
native Indians here are very tractable, and it. is 
ſaid that they believe a God, and the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul. c 

The Trade of this Province r in Horſes, 
Pipe-ſtaves, Beef, Fiſh, Pork, Furs, Corn, &c. 
which they exchange in the: Antilles Iſlands for 
Rum, Sugar, Molaſſes, Salt, Wine, and Silver ; 
and in England for Moveables, Utenſils, and other 
Houſhold-Goods; Cloaths, Tools, Arms, &c. 
Penſilvania is divided into fix Counties. Its 
chief Rivers are thoſe of Delaware and e 
banough. 

PHILADELPHIA is the pon ital, and one of 
the beſt fituated and beſt laid = Towns in the 
World. The Streets are ſpacious and regular; 
the Houſes, of which there are actually above 
2000, neat, and well- built; and if they continue 
to build as they have hitherto done, according to 
the Plan of Mr. Penn, its F ounder, 1 it will be one 
of the moſt beautiful Towns i in the World. 

The Troguors, who are the moſt valiant of the 
Savages, inhabit the Country which is between 
New York, Penſilvania, the Lakes of Erie and 
Ontario, and the River of St. Lawrence. They 
are warlike, but ſo cruel as even to ſuck their 
Enemies Blood. They are divided into Five 
Nations, who are the Mohawks, or Agnies, the 
Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayugas, and the Sen- 
nekas, to whom the Tuſcaroras, who are now the 
ſixth Nation, are joined. Each of them 2 a 
ſeparate Republic; and has its great Village, or 

Number 
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Number of Huts, 20 or 30 Leagues diſtant from 
thoſe of any other Clan, or Canton. Thoſe whom 
they have conquered, pay them a Tribute, which 
two of their Eld:rs go every Year to receive. 
They are in Number about 16,000, but deducting 
from that Number the old Men, Women and 
Children, there will not remain above 1 oo fit 
to bear Arms. Their Language is much the 
fame, and their Government like that of the 
| Swiſs, having an Abhorrence of defpotic Power. 
They have been the Subjects and Allies of the 
Englith ever fince the Treaty of Albany in 1664, 
by which they acknowledged themſelves and 
their Territories to be ſubject to the King of 
Great Britain. This Treaty was confirmed by 
two others in 1684 and 1687, and laſtly by a 
third in 1501, wherein they made a Sale to the 
Britiſ Monarch of all their Lands, both here- 
ditary and conquered. This latter Treaty was 
renewed in 1726, and confirmed at Lancaſter in 
Penſilvania, in 1744. By theſe Treaties the French 
are excluded from all manner of Claim, to the 
Countries about the five great Lakes, to the 
Banks of the River Ohio, and to ſome others of 
a great Extent, of which I ſhall hereafter make 
mention. 

By means of the Trade in Furs, which the 
Troquois, or five Nations, carry on with the Eng- 
liſh, they have Arms, Ammunition, and all Ne. 

ceflaries cheaper, than they could have them from 
the French. They only value theſe two Nations 
for the fake of the Merchandiſe they want from 


them, 
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them, though they pay dear for them, even four 
times more than they are worth. The French 
have corrupted a great Part, and in order to gain 
the others, they are continually repreſenting the 
Engliſh to them, as Enemies to the Race of 
Mankind. Theſe Savages were extremely tem- 
perate before they knew the Chriſtians. Since 
they have been ſupplied with Aquavitæ, which 
they ſwallow greedily, they are guilty of the 
greateſt Diſorders, and when they have drank 
it, are worſe than the very Brutes. They are 
very ignorant as to Religion, and know not what 
Deity they believe in; they ſometimes invoke 
two Sorts of Deities. They think the Soul to be 
immortal. Some of them, who are not quite ſo 
ſtupid as others, ſerve them for Prieſts and Phy- 
ſicians. They have extended their Territories as 
far as to the Illinois River, ever fince the Year 
1672, when they ſubdued the ancient Chaoua- 
nans, the natural Proprietors of the Country, and 
of the River Ohio, and with whom they are 
ſince incorporated. They pretend that it belongs 
to them by Right of Conqueſt, as well as a great 
Part of Miſsiſſipi. We have paid for it with our 
Blood, ſay they, and it is but juſt that we ſhould 
keep Poſſeſſion of tt. _ 

Between the Lakes Erie and Ontario is the 
River St. Lawrence, in the middle of which- is 
the famous Cataract, or Water-Fall of Niagara: 
we are told it is about 800 Feet high, and about 
half a League broad. The Water runs with ſuch 
Violence, and tumbles off the Precipice "yy 

| ſuch. 
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ſuch Fury, that the Noiſe of it is heard thirty 
Miles from it, and makes an Arch, under which 
men may paſs without Danger, or Dama 4555 | 
This River is the grand Paſſage from Miſtiflipi 
to Canada, as well as that 3 the Nations, 
which dwell about the Lakes, to the Engliſh 
_ Colonies. The Fort the French have upon it 
is called Niagara, or Dononville Fort. 
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This Province has Penſilvania on the North 
and Eaſt, Virginia on the South, the River Pa- 
towmack on the Weſt, &c., and is ſituated be- 
twixt 37 and 40 Degrecs of N. Lat. It re- 
ceived its Name from Mary, Wife to Charles J. 
K. of England, who detached it from Virginia 
to grant it to Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, in 
the Year 1632. It is a conſiderable Fief of the 
Crown, and the Proprietor of it has a very ex- 
tenſive Authority. 

The Air and Soil of Maryland are much 
the ſame as thoſe of Virginia, of which this 
Province was formerly a Part. Its principal 
Traffick is the Tobacco Trade. It abounds 
wich all the Neceſſaries of Life, and has very 
good Cyder, which is the common Drink of 
the Inhabitants. 

It enjoys Great Privileges, and the Govern- 
ment here was eſtabliſhed on the Model of that 
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of England. The Proprietor of it can prorogue, 
or diſſolve the Aſſembly whenever he pleaſes, 
and no Act is valid, till ratified by the Proprie- 
tor, or his Deputy. 


8 5 

It was computed 40 Years ago, that the En- 

gliſh Inhabitants in Maryland were 16, ooo, and 

now they are reckoned at above 40, ooo. Its 

Trade is increaſed ſo much, in proportion to 

its Inhabitants, that Lord Baltimore draws a very 
conſiderable Revenue from it. 


The Indians of this Province are but a ſmall 
Number, and they live in two, or three Villages 
upon the Eaſtern Side. They have not been 
ſo much leſſened by the Wars, which they 
have had with the Engliſh, as by thoſe which 
they have perpetually with one another. They 
are deceitful and exceeding lazy. They are di- 
vided igto Tribes, which have each their par- 
ticular King. | 

The Province is divided into eleven Coun- 
ties, of which ſix are to the Weſt, and five to 
the Eaſt of the Bay of Cheaſapeak, where there ' 
are ſeveral Towns. the chief are Sf. Mary to 
the South, and Annapolis to the North, formerly 
called Arundelton, upon the Bay. 
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Virginia is ſituated betwixt 36 and 40 Degrees 
of North Lat. and has Maryland to the North 
; - Eaſt, 
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Eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the River 
Patowmack ; the North-Sea on the Eaſt, Caro- 
lina on-the South, and on the Weſt it has the 
Miſſiſſipi, that parts it from Louiſiana; or ra- 
ther thoſe vaſt Countries, that extend towards 
the South-Sea, as the Line of my Map ſhews, 
according to the Charter, or Grant of James the 
Firſt. 

The Winters here are ſometimes diſagreeable 
enough, though commonly ſpeaking the cold 
Weather does not hold long. In the Summer, 
it is very near as hot here, as in the Southern 
Parts of Spain. 

The Soil yields plenty of Maiz, all man- 
ner of Fruits, and certain Roots of which the 
Americans make Bread. Here are wild Vines 
that bear good Grapes, and abundance of 
Tobacco, which is very much eſteemed, the 
firſt that was ſeen in England: and it is to 
the Cultivation of this Plant, that the Inhabi- 
tants chiefly apply themſelves. Here is a vaſt 
Number of Otters and other Animals, whoſe 
Skins are very much eſteemed, befid-s Lions, 
Bears, Deer, Rabbits, a great Number of Tur- 
kies, Partridges, and other Birds. 

This Country is ſaid to have been firſt diſco- 
vered by Sebaſtian Cabot, in 1497, in the Reign 
of Henry VII. King of England : But Sir Walter 
Raleigh had certainly the Honour of diſcovering 
this Province, in 1584, and of making the fiſt 
Settlement in it. He gave it the Name of Vir- 
87G, in Honour of the TO Queen Eliſabeth. 

Virgiaia 
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Virginia extended heretofore from Florida to 
Nova-Scotia, and took in New England, New 
York, New Jerſey, Penſilvania, Maryland and 
Carolina. The Wars and Maſſacres, imputed to 
the bad Government of its Proprietors , ex- 
tremely retarded the Progreſs of this Colony, 
but ſince 1679, it grows ſtronger every Year 
than other. 

The Original Natives of this Country are few 
in Number, of which their Sloth is the Cauſe : 
for they neglect the Cultivation of a Soil, which 
would produce them Plenty of every thing. 
They wear the Skins of wild Beaſts, and paint 
their Bodies, that they may look beautiful. In 
the Summer they go naked, and only cover thoſe 
Parts which Modeſty does not permit the Men- 
tion of. The Breach of the Marriage Contract 
is with them a Crime unpardonable, and though 
they allow of Divorces, they ſeldom proceed to 
ſuch a Separation. T he Men employ themſelves 
wholly in Hunting, Fiſhing, War and other 
ſuch Exerciſes, while the Women take Care of 
the Field and houſehold Affairs. Their greateſt 
Traffick is in the Skins of wild Beaſts, which 
they have killed. Their Arms are Bows, Ar- 
rows, and Clubs. Their Religion is to wor- 
ſhip every thing they fear, as Fire, Water, 
Thunder, Cannon, Horſes, and eſpecially the 
Devil, of whom they have frightful Images in 
their Temples, and offer him Blood and the 
Fat of wild Beaſts. They eſteem the Sun, 
Moon and Stars as Demi Gods. Yet they have 
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ſome Notion of a ſupreme Deity, who created 
the World and the other Deities; and they be- 
lieve the Immortality of the Soul. 

The chief Wealth of the Country is Tobacco, 
of which the Colony ſends near 100,000 Hogs- 
heads every Year to England. In this ſingle 
Article, they employ between 300 and 400 
Veſſels, and more than 4000 Sailors. Above 
60,000 Hogſheads are exported to Foreigners, 
which at 5. L. a Hogſhead produce 300,000 /. 
Sterling, excluſive of what the Duties and Freight 
of this Trade amount to. It is reckoned that 
there are not leſs than 500,000 Inhabitants in 
Virginia, including the Negroes they employ, 
They have moſt of the Neceſſaries of Life from 
England, as Linnen, Cloth, Silk, India Goods, 
Wine, all kinds of Stuffs, Hats, Shoes, Stock- 
ing, Flanels, Nails, Hatchets, Knives: in a word, 
England furniſhes it with abundance of Com- 
modities of its own Growth and Fabricks, to 
the Amount of near a Million Sterling. Every 
one muſt imagine that the Engliſh Colonies, 
create a great Commerce and procure a vaſt 
Advantage to England, and that it is the Intereſt 
of this Nation to encourage the Increaſe of it, 
eſpecially. in the foreign Colonies, brought from 
Proteſtant Countries; it being viſible that as 
People multiply, the Want of Proviſions in- 
creaſes in Proportion. | 

Virginia is divided into 2 5 Counties. 

The Bay of Cheaſapeak waſhes the South-Eaſt 
Side of it; and its principal Rivers are thoſe of 
Patowmack 
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Patowmack on the N., James on the S., and 
Dubois and Ohio on the W. 


Fames-Town, on the River James, which is 
the Capital of Virginia, and Meiliamsburg, which 
is ſome Miles Diſtance, are its moſt remarkable 
Places. The Towns of this Province are not 
very populous, becauſe the chief Men of the 
Country * at their Plantations. 
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Carolina lies betwixt Vitginia on the North, 
Florida and the Gulph of Mexico on the South, 
and the North-Sea on the Eaſt, By the Charter 
of King Charles II. its Bounds extend from N. 
Lat. 29, to 36, and Eaſt and Weſt, from Sea 


to Sea, It is divided into North - Cons and 
South-Carolina. 


The Air is clear and healthy, but hotter than 
in Virginia, The Soil produces Fruits, Corn, 
Pulſe, Timber , Rice and Indigo; and the 
Antilles Iſlands are furniſhed from hence with 
all Manner of Proviſions. Vines and Mulber- 
ries thrive here alſo very well, and Silk- 
Worms abound here. The Candle-Myrtles, or 
or Wax-Trees, are more numerous and come 
up better in this Province, than in the other 
Engliſh Poſſeſſions. They grow in the Iſlands, 
or on ſome Shoal near the Sea, and produce Ber- 
ries, which appear like Bunches of Grapes. 1 he 

Inhabi- 
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Tnhabitants boil them, and draw an Oil from 
them, which hardens as it cools, and with it the 
make Canules. See Catesby's Nat. Hiſtory of 
Carolina, in 2 Vol. Fol. Here are great Num- 
bers of F.llow-Dear and wild Fowl. There are 
few Countries ſo convenient as this for Trade and 
Navigation, by reaſon of the many navigable Ri- 
vers with which it is watered. Inſects are very 
troubleſome here, and the Woods are full of 
Serpents, but they are not venomous, except only 
the Rattle-Snakes. The Rivers on the South 
Side abound with Fiſh, but they have Sharks 
and other large Fiſh, as Crocodiles, which are 
very dangerous, 

This Province was heretofore a Part of Flori- 
da, and therefore ſome Geographers call it Engl:/þ 
Florida, tho' the Spaniards were the firſt that 
ſettled in it. The French ſuppoſing this Coun- 
try to be abandoned, ſettled here under the 
Auſpices of Charles IX. K. of France from whom 
it has ever fince bore the Name of Carolina. The 
Spaniards drove the French from it and cruelly 
treated them, but the latter, in their Turn, drove 
out the Spaniards, whom they treated in the 
fame Manner. In the Year 1622 the Engliſh 
who fled from New England and Virginia, to 
prevent their being maſſacred by the Indians, 
{ſettled on this Coaſt, where they increaſed in 
Number and proſpered, and it was almoſt an 
hundred Years after this, before either the French 
or Spaniards returned hither. Such was the State 
of Affairs, when Charles II. King of — 
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veſted this Land, in 1663, in the Property of 
Edward E. of Clarendon, George D. of Albemarle, 
the Ld. Craven, the Ld. John Berkley, the Ld. 
Anthony Aſpley, Sir George Carteret, Sir William 
Berkley, and Sir Jobn Colliton, on Condition that 
it ſhould be held of the Crown of England. 
Theſe laſt Proprietors gave their Names to ſeve- 
ral Tracts and Rivers of this Country. In 1728, 
ſeven of the Proprietors, quite tired out with the 
Difficulties and Troubles that ſubſiſted here, re- 
ſigned 7tbs of their Property to the Crown for 
the Sum of 17,500 /. Sterling; bat Milord Car- 
teret, the preſent Earl of Granville, reſerved to 
himſelf the Property of the other $th, Since this 
Reſignation, the King ſends ſuch Governors to 
Carolina as he thinks fit, and the Trade of the 
Inhabitants is become ſo convdimile that about 
200 Ships go from Charles-Town every Year al- 
moſt, all for England, laden with Rice, Pitch, 
Skins, Timber, and other Commodities of the 
Product of the Country. They drive a very pro- 
fitable Trade with the Indians, by exchanging 
Gun-Powder, Shot, Iron Works, Liquors, &c. 
for their Furrs. There are rekoned not leſs than 
50, ooo Negroes in Carolina; but Workmen are 
ſcarce here, which is a great Pity, becauſe they 
are obliged to pay an exhorbitant Price for Euro- 
pean Wares, which might be had very cheap in 
the Country. if there were but Artificers enough 
to make them. 

The two chief Indian Nations, their Neigh- 
bours, are the Creeks and the Cherak:es, whom 
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the- Engliſh, after having been a long time at 
War with them, have ſebdued, and they now 
ſerve as a powerful Barrier for them againſt the 
French and Spaniards. 

The Natives of this Country are not ſo ſavage 
as thoſe of ſome other Countries of America. 
They are naturally fair, but they paint their Skin, 
which renders it yellow and olive coloured. They 
commonly go naked, with only a Wrapper round 
their Waiſts; are very vicious, treacherous and 
daring, and are ſo fond of the Hair on their 
Heads, that they would not loſe it for any Con- 
ſideration; from whence no doubt it comes, that 
when they fight and conquer their Enemies, 
they ſcalp them ; that is, they take off the Skin 
of their Heads with the Hair on, and ſhew it as 
the greateſt Mark of their Valour and their Vic- 
tory. Hunting and Fiſhing are their favourite 
Employments; and tho' they cultivate their 
Land, yet they ſow no more Sced, than will ſerve 
to ſubſiſt them 4, or 5 Months; and they laugh 
at the Engliſh for taking ſo much Care for Fi u- 
turity. They undertake nothing without a Ge- 
neral Council of the Chiefs and Counſellors, or 
Elders of the Cantons, who meet every Morning. 

North-Carolina and South Carolina, into which, 
as has been already obſerved, this Country is di- 
vided, have each their Governor, and are ſubdi- 
vided into Counties and Pariſhes. 

The chief Rivers that water it from the South 
to the North, are the Savannah, Sante and Cla- 
rendon. 

Cape 
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Cape Fear, in the Middle of the Province, is 
the Place which divides it into North and South. 


Charles-Town, in N. Lat, 33, is the Capital of 
the Province, built fix Miles from the Sea, at 
the Mouth of the River Cooper. It is the only 
Free Port of the Country, ſo that all the Produce 
of the Province is brought to it. It carries on a 
very conſiderable Trade, tho' it has not above 6 
or 700 Houſes. Here are ſeveral public Edifices 
very well built. It is the Seat of the Governor. 
The Aſſembly and the Courts of Juſtice are held 
here, and all the Buſineſs of the Province is here 
. tranſacted. The Bar before the Town hinders 
Ships of above 200 Tuns from entering it, This 
Town ſuffered very much by a Hurricane and 
an Inundation in 1752. 
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Georgia, which is hemmed in by South-Ca- 
rolina, lies between the Savannah River on the 
North, the River Alatamaha on the South, and 
the North-Sea on the Eaſt. 


It is ſituated betwixt the 3 iſt and 34th Deg. ⁊ of 
North Latitude. The Spaniards claim a Right 
to it, as a Part of Spaniſh Florida. In 1732 it 
was ſeparated from South-Carolina, and a Colo- 
Ny was began to be planted there, to which the 
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Name of Georgia was given in Honour of K. 
George II. General Oglethorp, an active Gentle- 
man and very zealous for the Good of his Coun- 
try, carried over the infant Colony. A fine De- 
ſcription of the Country was publiſhed at the 
ſame time, and the Parliament granted conſide- 
rable Sums, which, with the Gifts of ſeveral pri- 
vate Gentlemen, ſeemed likely to ſecure a happy 
Eſtabliſnment, but notwithſtanding the great 
Things that were ſaid of it, and the Generoſity with 
which the Colony has been treated, there has 
been ſuch a Deſertion from it, even to this very 
Time, that it is to be feared, unleſs the Govern- 
ment of England provide a ſpeedy Remedy, Geor- 
gia will be intirely abandoned. It is as impor- 
tant a Country on the South, as Nova Scotia is 
on the North, for the Security of the Colonies 
that are betwixt both. See the Britiſßh Empire, 
Vol. 1. and Hiſtoire du Commerce des Colonies An- 
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Ew FRANCE is that large Country, betwixt 

Terra Incognita and New Britain on the 
North, the Engliſh Poſſeſſions on the Eaſt, the 
Gulph of Mexico on the South, New Mexico and 
the Unknown Countries on the Weſt. 


The North Part is called Canada, and the South 


Part Lourfiana. | ET 
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Canada lies to the Weſt of Nova Scotia and 
to the North of New England, New York, and 
the five great Lakes. It was diſcovered in 1504 
by Bretons and Normans. Twenty Years after 
K. Francis I. ſent John Verrazan, a Florentine, 
who took Poſſeſſion of it in his Name, and called 
it New France. Verrazan was taken by the Sa- 
vages, who butchered and eat him.  Altho' this 
Countty is ſituated in the Midſt of the temperate 
Zone, the Air is very cold, owing to the Foreſts 


and great Number of Lakes, as well as to the 


Fogs and Snows, which laſt there from Novem- 
ber till April. Here ace ſome Mines of Iron and 
Copper, and ſeveral Sorts of Animals, as Bears, 
Elks, Deer, Otters, Martens and Beavers, in 
which, with Timber and their Fiſh, the Riches 
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of the Country chiefly conſiſt. Ships that are 


bound to, or from Canada, paſs betwixt the Iſle 


of Newfoundland and that of Cape Breton,which 


latter Iſland is af ſuch Importance to the French, 


that on the Preſervation of it, depends that of Ca- 
nada and of the Commerce, which they carry on 
in both theſe Places. 

Canada and the neighbouring Tracts are in- 
habited by many Nations, or Tribes, who have. 
each a different Language, or Dialect. They are 
in general ſtrait, well ſhaped, vigorous and of an 
olive Complexion. The Hair of their Eye-!ids 
and Eye-brows (which ſome of them pluck off ) 
is very black; but thoſe excepted, none grows 
upon their Bodies, which is the very Caſe of al- 
moſt all the American Nations. It is rare to ſee 
Cripples among them, or any that are one-eyed, 
craoked, blind, or dumb. The old Men and 
thoſe that are married, have a Covering round 
their Waiſts, while the Youth go all the Summer 
Seaſon ſtark naked. The Country is not ſo po- 
pulous as it was formerly, of which the Wars are 
partly the Cauſe ; and it is likewiſe very probable, 
that a great Number of them are retired to the 
Unknown Countries. Theſe Savages have no 
Notion of perſonal Property, which occaſions ſo 
many Diſputes among otiter Men; and what one 
Perſon has, equally belongs to another. When 

an Indian has had no Succeſs in Hunting, his 
Brethren affft him without being aſked. If his 
Fowling-piece burſts, or happens to be broke, 
every one ſtrives who ſhall be the firſt to offer 
him 
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him another, &c. The Generality of them have 
no Notion of Money, and none, but they who 
live near the Towns, make Uſe of it; for the reſt 
don't care, either to handle, or fee it. They call 
it the French Serpent, They have a Saying, that 
among the Chriſtians, People. defame, ſell and 
betray, nay, plunder and murder one another for 
Money. They think it ſtrange that ſome are 
worth more than others, and that they who 
have Much, ſhould be better looked upon, than 
thoſe who have Little. Their Warriers never 
go upon any Enterprize without the Advice of 
their Council, which conſiſts of all the Elders of 
their Nation; and Old Age is very much ho- 
noured by them. | 

They are a fierce People, though in the main 
they are pretty tractable. When Canada was 
firſt diſcovered, they were all Man-E ters, if we 
may believe what we read in the firſt Voyages 
that were made hither. But now we dont hear 
of any one Inſtance of ſuch Barbarity among 
them, though they ſtill treat the Priſoners they 
take in War, in a cruel Manner Their Wars are 
often owing to meer Caprice. A dream, the 
Death of a dear Infant, though it be natural, 
are ſufficient Cauſes for attacking a Nation which 
thinks nothing of it, and when they once begin 
a War, it has no End. They are extremely vin- 
dictive, very perfidious, and keep no Promiſes; 
for they live for the Generality, without Religion 
and without Laws. Some of them have been 
converted by the French Miſſionaries, 
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The River St. Lawrence, or Canada, is the 
chief of all their Rivers. It comes out of the 
Lake of the Hurons, croſſes thoſe of Erie and On- 
tario, and runs into the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
and is ſaid to be 800 Leagues in Length. There 
are ſeveral Falls, or Cataracts in it, which ren- 
der it quite unnavigable as far as Quebec. The 
largeſt of the Cataracts is that of Niagara, be- 
twixt the Lakes of Erie and Frontenac, or Onta- 


rio. The Noiſe of it is heard at the Diltance of 


above 10 Leagues. 

The principal Lakes betwixt Canada and Loui- 
ſianna, are thoſe of Traci or the Upper Lake, of 
the . the Hurons, and thoſe of Erie, and 
Ontario, or Frontenac. The Upper Lake is 
ſcarce navigable, by reaſon of its Sand-Banks 
and the Rapidity of its Currents. This Lake 
and that of the Illinois diſcharge themſelves into 
that of the Hurons; and the latter falls into that 
of Erie, and this loſes ſelf in that of Ontario. 

The moſt remarkable Places of Canada are in 
the Saguenay, Montreal on the South, the Trois- 


Kivieres on the North, Quebec on the North-Eaſt, 


and Tadouſſac on the North, upon the River St. 
Lawrence, ” 
Montreal, or Ville- Marie, is a Town in the 
Ifland of that Name, on the River St. Law- 
rence. It is fortified and hasa very great-Trade, 
eſpecially in Beaver and Bear Skins. 
TheT; rois-Ri vieres, to the North, on the River 


St. Lawrence, is another little Town. 


Quebec 
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Quebec, to the North-Eaſt on the ſame River, 
in North Lat. 47 +, is the Capital of all Canada, 
and particularly of Saguenay. The Town is 
pretty large and divided into Upper and Lower. 
The Upper Town ſtands on a Rock, and the 
Lower on the River, where it has a vaſt dee 
Harbour, It is very populous, well built and 
defended by a Citadel, wherein refides the Go- 
vernor of Canada. There is a Sovereign Coun- 
cil, ſeveral Monaſteries, and a very fine College 
of the Jeſuits. 

Tadouſſac, on the North, at the Mouth of the 
Saguenay and the River St. Lawrence, is the 
ſecond Town of Canada, and has a good Port. 
See the Voyages of the Baron de la Hontan, de 
Mont, Charlevoix, &c. 

In a new Chart, drawn by Mr. Buache, from 
the Memoirs of M. de I'Ifle, Royal Profeſſor and 
a Member of the Academy of Sciences, which 
was publiſhed in 1750, there appears to be a 
very great Sea to the North-Weſt of Canada, 
called the Weſtern Sea, or Bay; and at the North 
of the ſaid Bay, there ſeem to be Seas, Rivers, 
and Lakes that never were ſeen in any of the 
Charts publiſhed till then, and appear to be ſe- 
parated from Hudſon's Bay, by Lands and Moun- 
tains of a prodigious Height. If the faid Chart 
be true, the Engliſh may ſeek long enough for 


a Paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies, by the North-Weſt 
Side of that Bay. PPD 
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Louiſiana is the Southern Part of New France. 
It lies on the Weſt of the Miſſiſſipi River. It is 
properly that Country, comprehended between 
the Bay and River Mobile on the Eaſt, Cap du 
Nord on the Weſt, and the Gulph of Mexico on 
the S. The French extend it to the Eaſt, as far as 
Carol. , Virg. and Penſilvania, and take in it all the 
Countries waſhed by the Ohio R., thoſe inhabited 


by the Chicaſaws and Chactaus, and Part of the 
Cherakees's and Creeks's; to the North, as far as 


the Upper-Lake,and a vaſt Way towards the Weſt. 


Ihe Climate here is almoſt the ſame as that 

of Carolina. This great Country is almoſt over- 
ſpread with Foreſts, and watered with Abundance 
of Rivers, ſome of which overflow at certain Sea- 
ſons, and render it very fruitful ; ſo that in ſome 
Parts they have three Harveſts in a Year. It pro- 
duces Cotton, a Gum of exquiſite Perfume, a 
great Number of Cattle and wild Fowl, and in 
the general, all the Neceſſaries of Life. Yet, not- 
withſtanding all this, Louiſiana is but thinly 3 in- 
habited, nor do any People covet to ſettle in it, 
thoſe that are here already being very poor. The 
French ſend their Vagrants and Criminals hither, 
as the Engliſh tranſport theirs to Carolina and 
Virginia. 


The Name of Louiſiana was given to this 
Country in Honour of Lewis XIV, in whoſe 
Reign 


} 
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Reign it was diſcovered by Mr. de la Salle; and 


it had that of Mi ſiſſipi from the River ſo called. 

It belonged once to the India Company, but in 
1730 they gave it back to the King. The Pro- 
teſtants of France have ſeveral times deſired Leave 


to go and ſettle in this Country, and have been 


as often refuſed. Admiral Coligni had it once in 
his Thoughts to retire hither. - 


To the Welt of the Chicaſaws lies the Country 
of the Allanſas, the molt likely of all Louifiana, 
next to that of the Illinois, for producing all Sorts 
of Grain, and feeding Cattle, and in this Part was 
the Grant made to the famous Mr. Law. The 
Alkanſas are rekoned to be the talleſt and hand- 
ſomeſt of all the Savages, and by way of Diſtinc- 
tion, they are called the handſom Men. The 
French have two Forts here on the River Miſſiffi- 


pi, 25 Leagues from one another. 


The River Miſiſabi is the largeſt of all the 
Rivers of Louiſiana, and runs from North to 
South, but its Source is unknown: it is com- 
puted to be above 650 Leagues. It breads great 
Quantity of Crocodiles and other amphibious 
Creatures. TheFrench have found out a more 
ſafe and expeditious Way to the Miſſiſſipi River, 
to avoid the Danger and Difficulty of failing up 
that River by its principal Mouth; W is -Þy 
the Lake Pontchartrarn. 
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The chief Places in Louiſiana are in that Tract | 
of Land, between the Rivers Mi ſſiſipi and Mobile, 
and the Gulph of Mexico; ſituated thus: 


o Ft. Roſalie. 
o Ft. Mobile, or Conde. 


o New-Orleans. 


o Ft. de Baiiſe. 


- Negw-OrrEans, on the River Miſſiſſipi, is 
well fortified, and the Capital City of Louiſiana. 
Some Authors deſcribe it as a very conſiderable 
Place, and others in a ſad Condition. It is the 
Reſidence of the Governor, Grand Council and 
Courts of Judicature. The Soil about it is rich 
and fertile, and the Climate excellent. 


The French have two Forts more, North of 
Mobile, viz. Albama, or Toulouſe, on the River 
Albama ; and Tombecbe, W. of it, on the River 
Chicaſaw. 

The other Forts in Louiſiana are to the Weſt of 
Miſſiſſipi R.; one in an Iſland, formed by the R. 
Rouge; thoſe of Alkanſaand Kappa on the R. Miſ- 
ſiſſipi, in the Country of the Alanſas; Ft. Orleans 
to the North, upon the River Miſſauri; Ft. Lul- 
lier, 4 Degrees more North, near the River St. 
E | Pierre; 
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Pierre; Ft, Ie Sueur, E. of it, on the River Miſ. 
ſiſſipi; and Ft. Sakisda, on the River des Puans, 
W. of the Lake Michigan. 


* 
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The Countries to which the Engliſh lay a 
Claim, that is diſputed by the French. 


HESE Countries are of a vaſt Extent, 
lie betwixt Canada on the North, the Lake 
Michigan, or of the Illinois, the River of the Il- 
linois and the Miſſiſſipi R. on the Weſt; the Bay 
of Mexico on the South, and the Engliſh Colo- 
nies on the Eaſt. They are plainly diſtinguiſhed 
in red, in my Map of the Engliſh and French 
Poſſeſſions in North-America. | 
The Engliſh found their Titles to theſe Coun- 
tries, upon Treaties and Contracts, made with their 
principal Inhabitants, whereby they have acquired 
both the Property and Sovereignty of them. See 
the Britiſb Empire in America, Douglas's Sum- 
mary of the Britiſh Settlements in North- America, 
Colden's Hiſtory of the five Indian Nations, the 
Preſent State of North- America, Dr. Mitchel's 
Map of the Engliſh and French Dominions in 
North-America, and what I have faid in page 
1104 of my Geography. 


The Iroquois are the moſt warlike and the 
moſt formidable of the American Nations, I _ 
H 2 | he 
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the Reader for the reſt, to what J have already 
ſaid of them, in my Deſcription of Penſilvania. 
I call thoſe who live beyond the Lake ot Ontario 
and the River St. Lawrence, the Northern [ro- 
guois; becauſe they live to the N. of the others, 
and are in the Intereſt of the French. The five 
Nations look upon them as Deſerters and Rene- 
gadoes. There are four Forts about the Lake On- 
tario. Thoſe of Frontenac, Toronto and Niaga- 
ra, are in the Hands of the French ; Ofwwiga 
belongs to the Englith. 

The ancient Hurons inhabited the Country, 
or Peninſula, that is formed by the Lakes of 
Huron, Erie, Ontario, and were very powerful. 
But the Iroquois, or the ſix Iroquois Nations in 
the Engliſh Intereſt, have almoſt wholly deſtroy- 
ed them in War; ſo that now there are but few 
of them left. The Hurons are rekoned the moſt 
ſenſible of all the Savages. Their Country is 
another of the Iroqueſe Conqueſts, of which they 
have been in Poſſeſſion ever fince 16 50. 

The Algonguins are the Remains of a conſide- 
rable Nation, which heretofore lived 100 Leagues 
above the Trois-Rivieres. Since they were de- 
feated by the Iroquois, who deſtroyed {ths of 
them, the reſt have taken Refuge betwixt the 
Lake Ontario and that of the Hurons. The 
Language of the Algonquins is highly eſteemed 
in Canada, becauſe all the Nations for a thouſand 
Leagues round, except the Iroquois and the Hu- 
rons, underſtand it perfectly. 


-, 
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The Meſſe ſagues to the N. E. of the Hurons 
Lake, have been conquered by the Iroquois, ts 
whom they are now united, and form be Sth 
Nation of that League. 

The Ringes, or Nicariages, betwixt the Hu- 
rons Lake and that of Michigan, are a People 
alſo conquered by the Iroquois, and being united 
to the ſix Nations form the 7th in that League. 
On the N. ſide of their Country, the French 
hve the Fort of St. Ignace, and on the S. fide, 

St. Joſeph's Fort on the River St. Joſeph, and 
that of Pontchartrain upon the Streight. 

The Qadog bes, as they are called by the fix 
Nations, are a People to the S. of the Lake 
Michigan, whoſe Lands were ſold to the King 
of England in 1701, and the Sale confirmed in 
1720 and 1744. 

On the W. and E. ſides of Fort Sandrſer, to 
the S. of the Lake of Erie, there is an excellent 
Country for Hunting, which alſo produces a 
great quantity of Salt. It is the Rendez-vous of 
the Hunters, Warriors, and ſuch of the fix 
Nations as go Trading. To the S. W. of the 
ſaid Lake, there is a French Fort: In the Coun- 
try of the Senekaas, there are two others ; and 
upon the Ohio to the S. of theſe two, lies the 
Fort du Queſne, which alſo is in the Hands of 
the French, 

The Country, between the Apalachean , or 
Alleganny Mountains, the River Miſſiſſipi, and 
Lake Erie, 18 watered with three remarkable 
Rivers, vis. the Ohio, Allegany, or Belle- 
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Riviere, the Ouabache, or the River St. Ferome, 


and that of the Hlinois. | 

The Obio is a great River, which riſes in the 
Country of the Iroquois, to the N. E. of the 
Lake of Erie; runs above 800 Miles, and falls 
into the Miſſiſſipi, after having watered the moſt 
beautiful and fruitful Countries in the World, 
where are vaſt Meadows well watered, in which 
are fed thouſands of wild Cattle. The Neigh- 


| bouring Tracts. were heretofore inhabited by 


ſeveral Nations, which the Iroquois have utterly 
deſtroyed. The Ohios, or Indians of the River 
Ohio, are a Tribe conſiſting of ſeveral Indians of 
the Engliſh Colonies, always dependant on, and 
confederates with the Engliſh, Of theſe, the 
Delawares and the Shawances are the moſt con- 
ſiderable. 5 

The Ouabache, or River St. Jerome, riſes 
to the W. of the Lake of Erie, and after a 
Courſe from the N. E. to the S. W., falls into 
the Ohio. A little below the Conflux of theſe 
two Rivers, there is a Fort built by the French, 
who maintain a good Gariſon in it, to awe the 
Cherokees, who are now very powerful. The 
Indians, who inhabit the Country watered by 
this River, are the Twigltwies, or Miamis, a 
powerful and populous Nation, faithful Obſer- 
vers of the Treaty of Alliance, which they have 
made with the Engliſh. To the W., on Miſſiſſipi 


River, the French have Fort Chartres, and North 


of it, that of Je Rocher, near the River Illinois. 
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The River of the Hlinois has its Source al- 
moſt to the South Weſt of the Lake Michigan, 
or the Illinois Lake, and falls into the Miſſiſſipi. 
It gives its Name to a People that dwell to the 
South and Weſt of the Lake of the ſame Name. 
Theſe Indians live ſociably together in great Vil- 
lages, cultivate the Indian Corn, gather certain 
Fruits of the Trees, that grow in their Country 
without taking the leaſt Trouble to raiſe them; 
and as for the reſt, maintain themſelves by Fiſh- 
ing and Hunting. They are, it is faid, very 
gentle, alert, well made, but great Robbers : 
Father Charlevoix, fays they are altogether as 
cruel as the Iroquois, On this River the French 
have the Fort Miamis. 

The Cherakees, who are the moſt e 
Nation om this Continent, inhabit the large Tract 
of Country, betwixt the Apalachian Mountains, 
the Chicaſaws, the Miſſiſſipi and the Ohio. 
Theſe have been ſubject to the King of England 
ſince 1729, and the Engliſh have ſeveral Fac- 
tories among them, 

The Creeks live to the South of the Shen; 
They are likewiſe a very powerful Nation, and 
have been ſubject to the Engliſh ſince 1733. 
Seneral Oglethorp brought their Deputies to 
England the Year following, and introduced 
them to the King. The Engliſh have Factories 
and Settlements in all che noted Places of the 
Creeks. 

The Fort Toulouſe, or Albamas, on the River 
- Albamas, was taken by the French in 1715, 

| though 
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though the Engliſh had ſettled there 28 Years 
before. 

The ChaF#aws, to the E. and W. of Miſſiſſipi, 
are powerful and Friends to the French. 

The Nauchees, towards the Mouth of the Miſ- 
ſiſſipi, had a Form of Government quite deſpo- 

tical, ſeldom entercd upon a War, and thought 

'1t no Sort of Glory to deſtroy theic Fellow Crea- 

tures ; but were extirpated by the French in 1730. 

Fort Roſalie lies on the E. Side of the Miſſiſſipi. 
The Chicaſaus, to the N. of the Chactaws, are 
Allies and Subjects of the Engliſh, who have ſe- 
veral Factories among them. 

It appears, that, not only in theſe Countries, 
diſputed by the French, but in the very Heart of 
the Engliſh Colonies, there are above 20 Ports 
which the Engliſh complain that the French 
have uſurped from them, or built ſince the Trea- 
ty of Utrecht, in direct Contravention to the 
XVth Article of the ſaid Treaty, wherein it is 
ſaid, that the Subjects and Friends of both Nations, 
ſhall have full Liberty of reſorting lo each ether 
for the reciprocal Benefit of their Trade. I have 
ſpoken of theſe Forts in the particular Deſcrip- 
tion, which I have given of the Places, where 
they are ſituated ; and on the Map, they are de- 
noted by a red Circle. 
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This Iſland is fituated to the Eaſt of the Gulph 
of St. Lawrence. The Strait of Belle-1fſe, about 
23 Miles broad, ſeparates it on the North Side 
from New Britain, or the Country of the Eſqui- 
maux. Sebaſtian Cabot, who was ſent out by 
Henry VII, King of England, diſcovered it in 


1497, and called it the Land of Cod, becauſe of 


the Fiſh of that Name, which are caught near its 
Coaſts. Both the Engliſh and the French have 
been ſettled here. The former have been in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of it ever fince 1713, by Virtue of the Trea- 
ty of Utrecht, with a Permiſſion for the French, 
to catch and dry their Cod on the Coaſt, from 
Cape Bonaviſtia Eaſtward, to Cape Rich on the 
N. W. The original Natives of this Iſland are 
Savages as well as the Canadians. All that is 
known of it is the Coaſt, on the Banks of which 
they dry the Codfiſh. The principal Bays in the 
South Part, are thoſe of Trinity, Conception and 
Placentia. St. John's Harbour to the South-Eaſt 
is an important Poſt, which the Engliſh have 
fortified, | 

The Great Bank, or Shoal of New-Foundland, 
is 60 Leagues to the Eaſt of the Iſland of New- 
Foundland. It is properly, ſays Father Clar le- 
voix, a vaſt Mountain hid under Water, and 
about 200 Leagues in Length. The only Reaſon 


of its being termed a Bank, is its Shallowneſs 
I 


of 
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of the Water, here compared to other Parts of 
this Ocean, where it is extraordinary deep. It is 
always covered with Water from 20 to 2 5 Fa- 
thoms ; ſo that Ships may ride there without Dan- 
ger, which diſtinguiſhes this from other Banks, or 
Shoals. Here are to be ſeen every Year 4, or 500 
Sail of Ships, from almoſt all the Nations of Europe, 

eſpecially Dutch, Engliſh, and French, for the 

Cod and Whale Fiſhery. Of the former, there 
is ſuch Abundance, that they ſometimes em- 
barraſs the Ships, and a ſkilful Fiſherman will 
catch 400 perhaps in a Day, tho' they uſe only 
Lines. It is ſaid, that the Bottom of the Bank 
is covered with Shell-Fiſnh, and other ſmall Fiſh, 
which are the Cod's main Suſtenance. The Cod- 
fiſhing begins with April, and holds till the End 
of October, and no longer; for in the Winter, 
thoſe Fiſhes retire from the Bank. To the South- 
Eaſt of the Great Bank, there is a Leſs, which 
they call the Little Bank. 
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Tze Iſland of Care BaETON, or 


IsLE RovyaLE. 


It is fituated to the North Eaſt of Aca- 
dia, betwixt the 452 and 47 Degrees of 
North Lat. about 60 miles from New-Found- 

land, with which it forms the Entry into the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence. It is only ſeparated 
from Acadia by a very ſmall Strait, called Fron- 
ſac, or Canſo. The Length of the Iſland from 
the North Eaſt to the South Weſt is not quite 
forty Leagues, and its greateſt Breadth from Eaſt 
to Welt, is not above twenty-five. It is of a 
very irregular Figure, and interſperſed with a 
great Number of Lakes and Rivers. The Fogs 
here are frequent and thick, and the Cold very 
piercing. The Soil is not very good, yet it pro- 
duces the Neceſſaries of Life. Here are Oaks, 

Pines fit for Maſts, and all forts of Timber for 
Buildings. Here are teveral Mines abounding 
with excellent Coals; and as they are ſituated 
like Mountains, there is no occaſion for digging, 
nor for draining the Waters to come at the Coals, 
as in other Countries. It is ſaid there is no Place 
in the World that can furniſh greater Quantities 


of Cod-fiſh, and where there are more Conve- 


niencies for drying them. The Harbours are all 
open to the Eaſt, going round to the Southward, 
for the Space of fifty five Leagues; from Port 
SER to Port Toulouſe, or St. Peter : Every- 
1-3 | where 
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where elſe, it is a difficult Matter to find any 
Anchoring place for the ſmalleſt Veſſels. All the 
Northern Coaſt is very high, and almoſt inac- 
ceſſible, nor is it much eafier to land any where 
on the Weſt Coaſt. This Iſland was once one 
of the Dependencies of Nova- Scotia, as may be 
ſeen by the Patent of King James the Firſt. 
Q Aune inſiſted ſtrenuouſly at the Treaty of 
Utrecht upon its Reſtitution; nevertheleſs the 
French had the Policy to evade it, tho' it was 
afterwards in the Hands of the Engliſh. It is 
the Key of Canada; and if the Engliſh had 
not reſtored it in 1748 , by the Treaty of Alix. 
1:-Chapelle, not a French Veſſel could have 

ed to, or from Canada in War- Time, with- 
out the Hazard of being taken. The Impor- 
tance of it will appear much plainer to the 
Reader, -if he wili only give himfelf the Trouble 
to pcruſe what Father Charlevorx ſays of it in 
his Deſcription of New France. 


Louisbourg, otherwiſe called che Engliſb Har- 
Bour, is its chief Place, and it is one of the beſt 
Ports in all America. The Town is ſmall, but 
well built and well fortified; and the Entrance 
of the Harbour is defended on all Sides by Bat- 
teries of Cannon. The Engliſh attacked it in 
1746, in which Expedition 40-0 Land-men, the 
braveſt in all New England, were employed un- 
der the Command of General Pepperel and Bri- 
gadier General Waldo. The latter made the firſt 
Attack by Land, tho' the Place was de- 

fended 
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fended by 266. Pieces of great Cannon, which 
made a helliſh Fire upon the Engliſh, they at- 
tacked it with ſuch Intrepidity, that at the End 
of 40 Days, it ſurrendered. 

This is the Place, where four large French 
Ships and two Frigates retired, after the taking 
of the Lis and the Alcide, and are now blocked 
up by Admiral Boſcawen. The Town is in no 
Want of freſh Water, as ſome imagined, being 
ſupplied with it by ſeveral Rivulets, that fall in the 
Bay; but can't fay the ſame of the other Neceſſa- 
ries of Life, where Plenty of them is ſeldom found 
in it : and if the Engliſh Fleet can prevent its re- 
ceiving of any from Canada, or Old France, 
Louisbourg muſt inevitably ſurrender, before next 
PG periſh by Sickneſs, or Famine. | ? 


The Iſland of SABLE is to * South of the 
Iſland of Cape Breton. The French ſettled on 


it once, but abandoned it, becauſe: it has no 
freſh Water, no Port, or Product but Briars. 


Sr. Jokx's Ifland, * is to the Weſt of- 
Cape Breton, is not above half as big as the lat- 
ter, and belongs to the French. They both de- 
pended formerly of Nova-Scotia, and were in- 
cluded in the Earl of Stirling's Charter. 


The Iſland of Ax TIcos rf is ſituated at the 
Mouth of the River St. Lawrence. The French 
bave a Port here the beſt in the Iſland, 


The 


* 


De BERMU DAS, or SUMMER 
ISLANDS. 


T heſe Iſlands are ſituated in North Latitude 
32 x, near 300 Leagues to the Eaſt of Carolina. 
They were firſt diſcovered by John Bermuda, a 
Spaniard, in the Beginning of the 16th Century. 
Sir George Summer being drove hither by a 
Storm, the Engliſh ſettled on it afterwards, 
and remain poſſeſſed of it. There is a great 
Number of thoſe Iſlands, but they are for the 
moſt part ſo ſmall and ſo barren, that neither 
the Spaniards, nor the French have thought it 
worth their while to inhabit them. The largeſt 
is that, where the Town of St. George is built, 
from which it takes Name. Its chief Product is 
Tobacco, very inferior in Goodneſs to that of the 
Continent, India Corn, excellent Fruits and 
Timber for building Ships and Houſes, 

The Air here is not ſo pure as it was heretofore. 
Poyſonous Animals cannot live, nor be ingen- 
dered in thoſe Iflands. Here are Turtles of a 
prodigious Size. The Acceſs to theſe Iflands 
is dangerous by reaſon of Rocks, which have 
been ſo fatal to the Spaniards that they have 
given them the Name of Devils. They are 
very much expoſed to Thunder and Tempeſts; 
but their greateſt Inconvenience. is the Want 


of 
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of Freſh Water, for they have neither Rivu- 
lets, nor Springs. They have dug Wells to ſave 
| - Rain-Water, or that which is brought to them 
from Carolina, The King of England appoints 
the Governor and the Members of the Council, 
but the Inhabitants chuſe their Repreſentatives, 

or Deputies of their Aſſembly. 
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